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point out a number of defects. Such adverse criticisms would deal 
principally with the inadequate treatment of certain topics, such as the 
Reformation in France and the rise, character, and distribution of the 
Huguenot party ; with an occasional deficiency in the manner of presenta- 
tion, due principally to faulty arrangement ; and with erroneous allusions 
to matters lying outside of the author's special field. The absence of 
a bibliography is to be regretted, especially as many of the citations are 
given by brief title, and verification is thus made difficult. These faults, 
however, are neither numerous nor serious enough to detract materially 
from the general excellence of the volume. 

Frank Maloy Anderson. 

The American Nation: a History. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Volume 4. England in America, 1 580-1652. By Lyon 
Gardiner Tyler, LL.D., President of William and Mary Col- 
lege. Volume 5. Colonial Self -Government, 1652-1680. By 
Charles McLean Andrews, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Bryn Mawr College. (New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. 1904. Pp. xx, 355; xviii, 369.) 

In refreshing contrast to many elaborate historical works of the 
day, this great cooperative enterprise suggests the study rather than the 
shop, and each new volume is certain of an eager welcome. The theme 
of the two volumes before us is English colonization in America during 
the seventeenth century; and the point of division between the two 
treatments is the year 1652, in which the supremacy of the Common- 
wealth was recognized throughout the colonies. 

The luxurious style of volume is reason enough why the two books 
are not within one cover; but it may be questioned whether they should 
not have come from one author. The promise of twenty-eight volumes 
in the series, together with the imposing appearance of the books, gives 
rise to an expectation of abundant detail; but, owing in part to the 
sumptuous page, this impression is delusive. These two volumes com- 
prise less than one-third the matter in Mr. Doyle's three on the same 
field, and the treatment sometimes is necessarily scant. The waste of 
space and the other inevitable weaknesses of the cooperative method 
should not be intensified by needless subdivision of the labor. More- 
over, some quaint inconsistencies in the two accounts challenge atten- 
tion. For instance, Dr. Tyler (p. 322) estimates the population of New 
England in 1652 at 50,000, while Dr. Andrews puts it correctly (p. 3) 
for the same period at half that figure. Still more vexing are the omis- 
sions and overlappings. Dr. Tyler carries somewhat beyond his date the 
disputes among the squabbling Rhode Island communities ; Dr. Andrews, 
in order to trace the evolution of Rhode Island unity, repeats much of 
this troublous story — but neither writer finds it within his province to 
give real prominence to Rhode Island's stand for religious freedom. 
The territorial disputes between Dutch and Swedes and English are 
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told in both books; but nowhere does the interesting internal develop- 
ment of the Dutch colony receive serious attention. Both writers, too, 
deal with the dissensions of 1652-1654 between the New England Con- 
federation and Massachusetts. In this case, to be sure, other features 
of Dr. Tyler's book give cause for the suspicion that he is here tempted 
slightly beyond his natural limits by his wish to emphasize that early 
instance of " nullification " in a New England union ; but for many 
phases of internal history the dividing point is at best an arbitrary one. 

Dr. Tyler begins his story with excellent chapters on the genesis of 
the colonizing movement and on the heroic failures of Gilbert and 
Raleigh. In the account of Virginia, the struggle for existence in the 
strange American environment is clearly presented ; the " gentlemen " 
of the early migration are vindicated as good colonizing material ; and 
the patriotic work of the London Company, " the greatest and noblest 
association ever organized by the English people" (p. 89), receives due 
attention. Dr. Tyler's statement (p. 3) that his subject is "the bold 
assertion of England to a rivalry [with Spain] in European waters and 
on American coasts " applies with especial fitness to this first third of 
the book. Dr. Tyler is particularly happy in tracing beginnings. From 
the charter of 1606 to the arrival of Lord Delaware, the story of Vir- 
ginia fills thirty-four pages, while thirty suffice, practically, for the fol- 
lowing thirty years. Likewise, of the thirty pages on Plymouth, thir- 
teen are given to events prior to the landing of the Pilgrims. The en- 
tire account of the Pilgrim colony, be it said, is admirable in a high 
degree. Dr. Tyler here gives a noble example of the sympathetic way 
in which one would like to see a descendant of the Cavaliers treat all 
the New England story. When we come to the distinctively Puritan 
colonies, this promise, unhappily, is not made good; but here, too, the 
opening chapter, dealing with events preceding the arrival of Winthrop 
in America, is accurate and adequate. Especially satisfactory is the 
portrayal of the fact that the genesis of the Massachusetts Company 
had no manifest connection with sectarian Puritanism, and that the 
project for transferring the government to America marked a radical 
change of policy. 

The great fault of the book is Dr. Tyler's bias against the Puritan 
and for the Cavalier. The South has suffered so grievously from New 
England writers that a desire to redress the balance is natural; but, if 
only for the credit of Southern scholarship, one regrets that Dr. Tyler 
has fallen so far short of historical catholicity. The editor informs us 
that the Puritan fathers are to be " further relieved of the halo which 
generations of venerating descendants have bestowed upon them " ; but 
this gives faint warning of the author's method. The Puritan practice 
of expelling dissentients is properly pronounced persecution; but it is 
also denounced, tritely, as "totally illogical". Sometimes Dr. Tyler 
distorts simple external facts, as in an amazing statement (p. 321) about 
the " wholesale hanging of Quakers and witches " under the rule of 
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Endicott and Norton, and in an equally remarkable description of the 
early rule of the assistants in Massachusetts. " The Bible ", we read 
in the latter passage (p. 202), "was the only law-book", and (pic- 
turesque invective getting the better of the author's control of English) 
" offenders were not merely law-breakers, but sinners, and their offences 
ranged from such as wore long hair to such as dealt in witchcraft and 
sorcery " ! As a plain matter of fact, during the period to which the 
passage refers (clearly defined in the context as extending at most from 
1631 to May, 1634), the Bible was never used as a law-book, nor does 
either long hair or sorcery appear in the records. Partial foundations 
for Dr. Tyler's statements exist in New England jurisprudence at some 
times and places; but the careless avidity with which the writer grasps 
at such material, out of place, throws suspicion upon his whole picture. 
There is an overemphasis throughout upon the unpleasant and absurd 
features of New England life, and a - distinct ignoring of fine features. 
That there was an ideal, as lofty as impracticable, back of the sacrifices 
and political sins of great souls like Winthrop, is hardly hinted. We 
have the play without Hamlet. 

In strong contrast with this picture of social retrogression in New 
England is the rose-colored vision of political liberalism in Virginia. 
That colony, it is asserted (p. 116), was "essentially a democracy", 
and "till 1736" the House of Burgesses was "practically established on 
manhood suffrage ". In another publication, it is true, Dr. Tyler has 
argued that the freehold franchise restrictions of 1670 and the following 
years — restrictions not mentioned at all in this treatment — were in- 
operative until the more specific legislation of 1736. Perhaps Dr. 
Andrews in the following volume ought to have paid some attention 
to this claim of his colleague; but at best Dr. Tyler's picture of Vir- 
ginian democracy is sadly one-sided, nor is it much helped by the attempt 
to confirm it by a strained reference (p. 116) to Jeffersonian Republi- 
canism at the close of the next century. That reference, however, re- 
calls another peculiar passage (p. 144) where we are reminded that the 
Maryland Toleration Act of 1649 fell short after all of " that broad 
plane of universal principle stated later in the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights ". One hundred and twenty-seven years later ! And no reference 
to the New Jersey Concessions, or to the quite contemporary broad plane 
of universal principle in Rhode Island ! How are we to escape the 
conclusion that Dr. Tyler holds a brief? 

One interesting statement in the discussion of political development 
in Virginia I wish to note. It is asserted (pp. 93-94, and elsewhere) 
that the legislature had become a bicameral body by 1629, and (p. 123) 
that special privileges pertained at an early time to the popular branch. 
This claim is novel to me, and it seems inconsistent with the printed 
records. Ought not Dr. Tyler to have elaborated slightly so important 
a matter, indicating the evidence he must have for it? The foot-notes 
at the close of the passage on page 94 give authority for minor state- 
ments in the paragraph, but not for this one. 

AM. HIST. REV. VOL. X. — 56. 
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The editor's introduction to Dr. Tyler's volume promises (p. xv) 
that " especial attention " is to be paid to " the development of popular 
government in Massachusetts ". The reader is the more surprised, 
especially after the glowing account of political progress in Virginia, to 
find this essential phase of American history slighted to an extreme 
degree throughout the treatment of all New England. Indeed the brief 
references which are devoted to it indicate a lack of familiarity with the 
subject. The account (p. 199) of the oligarchic legislation of October, 
1630, in Massachusetts, omits both the significant occasion and the 
essential fact that law-making was handed over to the assistants. This 
omission makes the author's comment weak, and renders obscure to the 
careful reader the later statement (p. 202) regarding the powerlessness 
of the freemen. The act of May, 1631, to make permanent the tenure 
of the assistants, should not be represented (p. 201) as solely in the 
interest of the theocracy; and, from that date to 1634, the new freemen 
were not admitted by the old ones (p. 202), but by the assistants. The 
supremely important general court of 1634 contained not two delegates 
from each town (p. 203), but three. The refusal to return the charter 
should not be credited to Dudley (p. 215). The term "court of assist- 
ants " is not proper (p. 244) for the assistants sitting in the one-cham- 
bered general court. The freemen in Connecticut attended only one of 
the two annual general courts (p. 258), and the bicameral system was 
not adopted in that colony in 1645 (P- 2 5&) > tne tw0 orders, magistrates 
and deputies, did begin to vote separately at that time, but they did not 
separate into two houses until forty years later. Two of the three 
statements about New England population (pp. 209, 300, 322) are 
reckless. 

More serious than such blemishes is the spirit of the whole treatment. 
The famous protest by Watertown in 1632 calls out this sentence (p. 
202) : " The inhabitants of Watertown grumbled about paying their 
proportion of this tax " ! Winthrop's failure of reelection in 1634 is 
ascribed to the idea that he had not been "harsh enough" (p. 200), 
instead of to the opposite and real cause — his cavalier treatment of the 
rising democratic movement. That profoundly significant phase of early 
Massachusetts life, the incessant struggle between aristocratic and demo- 
cratic sentiment, is ignored. We have implied censure (p. 203) for 
the delay in providing a written code; but no picture of the instructive 
contest for it between these two forces, and no praise for the democratic 
victory in it. The great democratic counter-revolution of 1634, together 
■with all the constitutional development which followed, down through 
the establishment of the bicameral system in 1644, is compressed into 
one paragraph of eleven lines (p. 203) ; and one of these is spared to 
remind us that in the development of representative government, Massa- 
chusetts was " second in point of time only to Virginia ". The un- 
provable statement (p. 243) that Hooker imbibed his political liberality 
in Holland neglects more natural causes. The explanation of the with- 
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drawal to Connecticut refers to the dominant democratic impulse in the 
slightest way, and only to confuse it with anti-theocratic sentiment. 
The Fundamental Orders gets perfunctory mention; but no reader 
would suspect the skilful adaptations of Massachusetts experience in 
that document, nor the remarkable and original modifications due to a 
progressive democracy. Only defects in the Confederation of 1643 ca ^ 
out particular comment (p. 300). And even in describing the New 
England town-meeting (p. 323), chief emphasis is given to a supposed 
five-hundred-dollar qualification for voting. Is Dr. Tyler bent upon 
securing to Virginia all credit for American democracy? The require- 
ment of this qualification for the town franchise, by the way, in the 
period of this volume, seems very doubtful. The statement in the text 
is followed by a reference to Howard's Local Constitutional History; 
but the passage there, suggesting nothing of this kind, seems only to 
have furnished some of the phrases in preceding sentences of Dr. 
Tyler's paragraph. This annoying looseness in placing references is 
too general throughout the volume. 

On the whole, Dr. Tyler's treatment leaves an impression of slight- 
ness. A writer with dramatic instinct could not have been betrayed into 
letting Pocahontas rescue Smith (provided the incident is to be ac- 
cepted at all) before the narrative had even landed Smith in America. 
At times the usually clear style becomes slipshod. An extreme instance 
is the indefinite " he " on page 150, with the antecedent ten lines back, 
in a different paragraph, skulking behind a number of substantives 
which, grammatically, might fill its place. "They", on page 250, is 
almost as vexing, while now and again we run upon a sentence slovenly 
throughout, or upon a jolting paragraph. Several misprints occur, and 
some misquotations. 

Dr. Andrews's Colonial Self-Government, all in all, seems the best 
volume in the series so far. The editor's enthusiasm (five times ex- 
pressed in the four-page introduction) for his colleague's " delving " for 
"new material" in "unpublished records" or in "out-of-the-way 
sources " has real provocation ; and much of the book is of great inter- 
est even to the specialist. Better still, for the purpose of the work, 
Dr. Andrews keeps to the historical point of view, always regarding 
the colonists (to use a happy phrase of Dr. Tyler's) as " an outlying 
portion of the English nation"; and his vision is sane and compre- 
hensive. Forty pages go to an account, intelligent and illuminating, of 
the English colonial administration. This is far the best discussion of 
the subject outside of special treatises, if not the best anywhere. The 
European mercantile system receives its proper explanation; the Eng- 
lish navigation laws get a rational statement; and that hard-working 
body, the Lords of Trade, is admirably described. While the great 
committee's lamentable inability to appreciate the democratic forces at 
work in America is properly emphasized, the reader is also made to feel 
its "eminent fairness" "towards the colonies" (p. 28), and its honest, 
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painstaking attention both to large questions of policy and to vexing 
details of administration. Throughout the volume we see the develop- 
ment of a colonial system which is so " in accord with the needs and 
interests of the English people " that it persists and grows whether the 
English government is administered by Oliver or Charles or William, 
and which in its essential features was to continue to the American 
Revolution. Dr. Andrews has accomplished a great task worthily. It 
means something not merely to scholarship but even to the comity of 
nations that at last we have a popular history of our colonial era, un- 
tainted by provincialism. 

To treat the internal development of the many scattered colonies 
satisfactorily, within the brief space allotted, is a difficult task. Besides 
the two groups belonging to the earlier period, Dr. Andrews has also 
to consider New York, the Jerseys, the Carolinas, and Pennsylvania. 
These colonies get about a third of the volume, while the old group of 
southern colonies and New England to 1686 receive nearly as much 
space. Fifteen excellent pages present the Andros regime in the north 
and the readjustments throughout the colonies after the English Revo- 
lution; and about fifty pages are given to a concluding survey of social 
and economic conditions. Much of the narrative for the new colonies 
is devoted inevitably to an unraveling of territorial tangles, for which 
probably the average reader will care little; but the political develop- 
ment in New York after 1664 is finely told, and the forty pages given 
to the short period of Pennsylvania's growth are perhaps the most 
fascinating in the volume. Certainly no other character is thrown into 
such strong relief as is the heroic figure of Penn, struggling, not un- 
successfully, with creditors, enemies, jealous kings, insubordinate agents, 
and ungrateful colonists, to lay broad and firm the foundations for his 
"Holy Experiment". This story is carried to 1696, and one feels it 
should have included the granting of the charter of 1701. The account 
of Bacon's rebellion is compressed into about one-fifth the space that 
Dr. Fiske gives to that episode; but the story is perfectly lucid, if it 
does fall somewhat short of the dramatic possibilities. The policy of 
uniting the northern colonies under a general governor is shown to have 
originated in the deliberations of the Committee for Foreign Plantations, 
not in the despotic inclinations of the king; and possibly Andros gets 
rather more than justice — " bluff, impatient, and hot-tempered ", and 
lacking in tact, but never exceeding his legal powers, and giving to 
New England " a better administration than that of Maryland or Vir- 
ginia " (p. 275). 

Dr. Andrews is always clear and almost always forceful; but I 
venture to call attention to a few errors and weaknesses. The author's 
preface tells us (p. xvii) that " By 1650 each community had settled its 
government along democratic lines — that is, had put into practice the 
principles of manhood suffrage [and] proportional representation ", etc. 
This from Dr. Andrews is simply astounding, and needs no other 
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refutation than his text. The date (p. 49) for the franchise qualifica- 
tion in Connecticut should be 1659, not 1657. Possibly the author was 
misled by some recollection of the " peaceable-and-honest-conversation " 
clause of the earlier year. The change in the franchise qualification in 
1662 seems to have been not a reduction (p. 55), but the substitution 
of real for personal property, and so in reality an increase. The 
phrase (p. 266) that "James had other work for Kirke to do" is no 
doubt one of those unfortunate literary reminiscences which often play 
more serious havoc in historical composition. The account of the con- 
tention between the Virginia assembly and Governor Mathews (p. 206) 
fails to bring out the crucial fact that the burgesses actually declared the 
office of governor vacant before Mathews " accepted another election ". 
Berkeley's election took place in March, not in July; and the statement 
(p. 206) regarding what he was "authorized" to do fails to show that 
he was put under positive restrictions and instructions. The Virginia 
franchise was limited to freeholders, not in 1669 (p. 208), but in 
October, 1670. The assertion (p. 215) that "since 1630 relations with 
the tribes along the frontiers had been peaceful " ignores the great 
massacre of 1644, of which Dr. Tyler has already given a full account. 
The statements regarding local government in Virginia before and after 
Bacon's rebellion are not anywhere supplemented by a clear account of 
the final form given to this constitutional feature. In marked contrast 
with the excellent chapter on economic conditions, the chapter on social 
and religious life is the least satisfactory in the book, neglecting, for 
instance, all reference to the aristocracy in New England society and 
to the gloom of later Puritanism. In the bibliography of the naviga- 
tion acts (p. 340) Mr. Ashley's Surveys seems to have been put in the 
wrong paragraph, and in any case it deserves correct title and date. 

Willis Mason West. 

The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898. Edited by Emma Helen Blair 
and James A. Robertson. Vol. XIX, 1620-1621. Vol. XX, 
1621-1624. (Cleveland : The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1904. 
Pp- 3!9> 306.) 

In volume XIX the manuscript letter of Hernando de los Rios Cor- 
onel, for many years procurator-general of the Philippines, detailing to 
the king of Spain and his Council of the Indies the " reforms needed " 
in the islands (a manuscript derived, like the majority of those pub- 
lished in this series, from the Archives of the Indies at Seville), is 
concluded. The last half of the same volume is also given up to the 
first reprint in English translation of this official's Memorial and Rela- 
tion regarding the state of affairs in the Philippines, published in Madrid 
in 1621. To a considerable degree the procurator-general summarizes 
all the various features of Philippine administration that were at the 
time in an unsatisfactory condition, while the other miscellaneous docu- 
ments reproduced in this and the succeeding volume, some twenty in 



